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SP-Seaboard Affiliation Explored 


Southern Pacific Company and 
Seaboard Coast Line Industries jointly 
announced on December 15 that they 
are holding exploratory discussions of 
the possibility of affiliation of the two 
holding companies. 

Any affiliation would have to gain 
the approvals of the boards of direc- 
tors and of the stockholders of each of 
the companies, and also of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Southern Pacific also said that it 
has acquired 700,000 shares of Sea- 
board Coast Line Industries, or ap- 
proximately 4.8 per cent of the out- 
standing stock of that company. The 
stock was purchased through open 
market transactions between August 
and November. 

“We consider this a good investment 
in a well-managed transportation 
company,” Southern Pacific Chair- 
man B. F. Biaggini declared. “It will be 
clear to anyone looking at a national 
railroad map that one value of Sea- 
board as an investment is its position 
as a strong system serving the South- 
east and the important role it logically 
will play in future development of the 
nation’s transportation structure.” 

One form of affiliation which is be- 
ing explored by the two companies isa 
merger. If a merger does indeed come 
about, the result would be establish- 
ment of a transcontinental railroad 


system for the first time in the history 
of the country. It would stretch in a 
great arc from the Pacific Coast 
through the “Sunbelt” states of the 
Southwest and Southeast to the 
Southern Atlantic Coast. It could offer 
customers the advantage of being able 
to ship their freight on a single rail line 
between industries and ports on both 
coasts. 

SCL industries’ diversified opera- 
tions include 16,371 miles of railroad 
in 13 states, popularly known as the 
Family Lines System, and principally 
including the Seaboard Coast Line 
Railroad and the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad. Its lines extend from 
Washington, D.C. and Miami to Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Memphis and New 
Orleans. In the latter three cities, SCL 
has end-to-end connections with 
Southern Pacific Company’s rail sub- 
Sidiaries whose 13,445 miles of rail 
Toutes extend from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Portland, Ore., to the 
Mississippi River gateways. 

Earlier in December, Mr. Biaggini 
addressed the Congressional Sympo- 
sium on Railroads in Washington and 
said that mergers and consolidations 
of transportation companies are in the 
national interest and Congress should 
require the ICC.to expedite consider- 
ation and approval of such cases. 

In ruling on merger applications, the 


ICC should look primarily at financial 
and improved public service factors, 
he said, and should abandon its old 
“effect on other carriers” doctrine 
which has long frustrated the railroad 
merger movement. 

“Different rules should apply to 
end-to-end railroad mergers as con- 
trasted to side-by-side or parallel 
mergers which may present more 
complicated issues,” Mr. Biaggini 
declared. 

Mr. Biaggini endorsed recommen- 
dations of the ICC’s Rail Service 
Planning Office which, if implemented 
by the Commission, should encour- 
age long-overdue restructuring of the 
rail industry. 

SP supports the recommendation 
that voluntary agreement among rail- 
roads, rather than governmental direc- 
tive, should be the preferred method of 
rail restructuring, he said, adding “I 
would hope and expect that allarms of 
government recognize that voluntary 
agreement is the only method by which 
private properties should be merged.” 

Mr. Biaggini said Southern Pacific 
favors the RSPO recommendation 
that the ICC adopt a policy position 
that mergers are not the best way of 
dealing with marginal carriers, and 
that the ICC’s primary responsibility is 
to assure adequate service rather than 
to preserve corporate entities. g 
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Millions to Maintain 
SP’s ‘Freeway for Freight’ 


Each year Southern Pacific and the 
Cotton Belt spend millions of dollars 
on the maintenance of the Company’s 
“freeway for freight.” This year is no 
exception. With a total budget of 
$274.6 million for track maintenance 
— up from $249.7 million in 1977 — 
the Engineering Department will be 
carefully allocating its maintenance 
funds for maximum benefit through- 
out the system, 

In 1978 SP will replace 538 miles of 
track and 1.7 million ties, work on 
3,000 feet of authorized tunnel main- 
tenance and enlargement, perform 
repairs and maintenance to some of its 
12,000 bridges, and remove snow, 
slides, even tumbleweeds, from the 
tracks, It’s an all-year, all-out effort to 
keep SP's trains running safely and 
efficiently. 

According to Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent — Maintenance of Way and En- 
gineering H. B. Berkshire, the condi- 
tion of SP’s track is well above the 
industry average. 

“The main line is in above average 
condition,” Berkshire notes. “And 
we're keeping it that way for maximum 
service with the minimum amount of 
interruption.” 

From track inspections and switch 
renewals to replacing rails or ties and 
building bridges, it’s a responsibility 
requiring an enormous amount of 
evaluation, planning and money. 

Determining what maintenance will 
be performed each year involves a 
planning process beginning with divi- 
sion engineers who coordinate their 
needs with division superintendents. 
Their recommendations ate reviewed 
by the Engineering Department in the 
main office and consolidated into a 
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systemwide plan. 

“We're constantly assessing the 
physical needs of our tracks, bridges 
and signals, then relating this infor- 
mation to track speeds, traffic content, 
and gross tonnage carried over these 
lines,” Berkshire explains. “From this 
information, we determine where to 
spend our doliars to provide the great~ 
est return.” 

With an eye toward providing the 
maximum benefit to train schedule 
performance, SP will replace 538 miles 
of track throughout the system this 
year. New rail will be installed on 194 
miles of the most heavily trafficked 
portions of the main line; an addition- 
al 335 miles of rail will be replaced on 
less heavily used lines. 

Although rail replacement is an ex- 
pensive operation — a mile of new rail 
costs approximately $100,000 — it 
results in faster, more efficient train 
operations. Not all rail that is in- 
stalled is new. Some of it is recycled — 
taken from one line, inspected and 
classified according to its condition, 
then installed on other lines. This ex- 
tends the life of the rail by using it first 
on main lines, then later on branch 
lines. 

Almost 90 per cent of the rail that is 
installed, whether it be new or recy- 
cled, is continuous welded rail (CWR). 
In addition to providing a better ride 
for today’s longer, heavier, faster 
trains, CWR is also an efficient and 
fast method for installing rail — an 
important factor since rail replace- 
ment. must be made without long in- 
terruptions to our traffic. 

Lengths of rail are joined together at 
SP’s welding plants in either-Houston 
or Tracy to form stalks that are 1540 


feet long. These stalks are loaded onto 
a ribbon rail train which carries the rail 
to its destination, then unloads it along 
side the track it is replacing. 

Installations are scheduled during 
“windows” — segments of time up to 
six hours when train service is sus- 
pended long enough to allow sufficient 
track time for a substantial part of the 
work to be completed. This SP inno- 
vation increases the productivity of 
MofW gangs while offering significant 
savings in cost of laying rails, install- 
ing ties and surfacing track. 

SP utilizes five highly mechanized 
rail gangs — each with about 50 work- 
ers skilled in the installation of rail, 
along with i7 pieces of specialized 
equipment — to accomplish rail in- 
stallations efficiently and with the least 
amount of disruption. 

“Each year we look for ways to com- 
bine our equipment and work force to 
increase the productive effort,” Berk- 
shire adds. “We also look for new 
equipment, such as automatic spikers 
and spike pullers, that will make our 
operation more efficient.” 

Installation of rail is one of the most 
important and critical parts of SP’s 
track maintenance program, but there 
is other scheduled maintenance that is 
also quite essential. 

SP’s ongoing program to enlarge all 
of its 209 tunnels to a standard clear- 
ance of 2244 feet to accommodate to- 
day’s larger, heavier cars is nearly 80 
per cent complete and will continue 
this year. 

For more. than 12,000 bridges 
throughout the. system, repairs will 
account for 50 per cent of the work, 
with new bridges being built to replace 
those which are no longer economical 
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A highly mechanized system raii 
crew near Beaumont, California 
{above) replaces worn rail with 1,500- 
foot-lengths of continuous welded 
rail. The new track geometry car (top 
right) helps the Engineering Depart- 
ment monitor and plan its system- 
wide track maintenance program. 
The unloading of continuous welded 
rail (right center) is directed by 
Roadmaster D. F. Fortner (left) and 
J. J. Deis, assistant division engineer, 
Sacramento. At right, the first piece 
of ribbon rail is pulled off the train 
and laid alongside the rail 

it will replace. 


World’s Most Advanced “Track Inspector 


At operating speeds, and 
in all kinds of weather, 
SP’s unique new unit 
collects precise data on 
track conditions. 


SP’s new $625,000 track geometry 
car — the most advanced unit of its 
kind in the world — is helping our 
Engineering Department people get a 
much clearer “picture” of track con- 
ditions than is possible with visual 
inspection — the usual method. 

Underneath the bright orange, self- 
propelled car, pictured on the back 
cover and page 5, are 12 measuring 
wheels. As the car moves along the 
track, these wheels determine such fac- 
tors as whether the rails are properly 
aligned, level, smooth, in gauge (to the 
tenth of an inch), surfaced to the extent 
required for the particular class of 
track, and whether one rail is higher 
than the other over a set distance. 

The 80,000-pound car collects data 
at operating speeds up to 70 miles an 
hour and under the pressures and 
other conditions that would be created 
by a loaded train. 

“These dynamic measurements give 
us a precise picture of what changes 
take place underneath a train when it 
moves over a given section of track,” 
explains H. B. Berkshire, asst. vice 
president — maintenance of way and 
engineering. 

The measurements are collected me~ 
chanically, but strain gauges and other 
instruments translate them into elec- 
tronic impulses which are fed into a 
mini-computer aboard the car. The 
computer makes the necessary calcu- 
lations and produces two print-out 
reports as the car rolls along. 

One is a continuous graph which 
shows the actual geometry of the track; 
the.other — in numerical form — com- 
pares the measurements obtained with 
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Seated at control center of track geometry car, where print-out reports are produced as the car 
rolts along, is Walter C. Hardesty, assistant supervisor of the car. 


dards for the particular class of track, 
noting any exceptions. 

The measurements are taken ap- 
proximately every two feet (they can 
even be taken at six inch intervals) 
while the car is in motion, and loca- 
tions are pin-pointed so precisely on 
the paper print-outs that a road- 
master can, for instance, look at the 
data and know that 280 feet from mile 
post 99 there is an area of track ten feet 
long that is six tenths of an inch out of 
gauge — one tenth of an inch over 
applicable FRA standards. 

“The car is presently testing about 
150 to 200 miles of track a day,” Berk- 
shire says. “We plan to have it cover 
the entire railroad at regular intervals 
and use the data collected to help us 
plan and monitor the effectiveness of 
our systemwide track maintenance 
and rehabilitation programs.” 


Roadmasters are. currently using. : 
test data to locate any areas with major. - 


problems that may. -need immediate 
attention. The Engineering Dept: is 
also finding the information helpful in 
getting the most out of funds budgeted 


for track maintenance. 

The car, which was delivered to us 
about six months ago, is powered bya 
450 horsepower diesel engine and can 
be operated from either end. It has 
airbrakes, air horns and air operated 
throttle controls. It is radio equipped 
and has an intercom system between 
the car’s driver and the operator who 
sits at the measurement control panel. 

Ronald K. Croxton is supervisor of 
the track geometry car, and Walter C. 
Hardesty is asst. supervisor. M. J. 
Cook and Donald Lasseigne are oper- 
ators. Usually aboard the car, in addi- 
tion to its crew, are a division oper- 
ating officer, the roadmaster of the 
district being tested, and a representa- 
tive of the division engineer’s office. 

Several other railroads and the FRA 
have track geometry cars, but SP’s new 
unit has the latest, most advanced 


features. 


All of the raw data coliected as the 
car moves over our railroad is stored 
on magnetic tape for later analysis on 
one of the Company's big office-type 
computers. r 
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coming train. Working behind Cook is Yardmaster Mickey Clark. Roseville Press- Tribune photo 


He Helps Keep Them 
Rolling at Roseville 


“My job as yardmaster,” explains 
Assistant General Yardmaster W. E. 
Cook, a 35-year veteran with Southern 
Pacific, “is to get trains through as 
efficiently and quickly as possible. It 
takes a clear head and the ability to 
think ahead — sometimes as much as 
18 hours ahead. Not everyone would 
want to do this job, but to me it’s 
always been a challenge.” 

Cook is one member of an around- 


the-clock team of yardmasters at 
Roseville, one of the largest classifica- 
tion yards in the West. He directs train 
and yard movements in the gravity 
yard, monitors traffic in the region and 
is a key participant in determining the 
make-up of outbound trains. 

An average of 70 trains are handled 
each day by Cook and the other yard- 
masters. ‘They -overseée-.and ‘control 
trains as they are disassembled and re- 


“To be a yardmasier, 
you've got to be able to 
think ahead—sometimes 
as much as 18 hours 
ahead.” 


assembled through 120.7 miles of track 
in the yard. This includes 49 classifica- 
tion tracks in the crest area and 40 
other tracks in the yard that extends 
from Antelope to Rocklin, Their rout- 
ing of trains and cars ultimately affects 
some 2,300 people including crews and 
employees at Roseville yard. 

In a four story main tower over- 
looking the yard, Cook works in front 
of a console that links him to every 
operation in the yard involving train 
and yard movements. He has complete 
access by radio to direct the activities 
of road and yard crews. 

A computer printout received up to 
24 hours in advance of the arrival of 
each train provides Cook with the ex- 
act information he and the other yard- 
masters need to regroup an average of 
2,200 cars daily. 

“This printout is of a westbound 
freight out of Ogden,” Cook notes. “It 
tells me there are seven engines, which 
ones are forward; that there are 135 
cars weighing a total of 5,769 tons; that 
the train is 8,865 feet long; and a de- 
scription and destination of each ship- 
ment.” 

From this information, trains are 
broken apart and reassembled to head 
these shipments to their final destina- 
tion. 

The busiest time is between 3 p.m. 
and I] p.m. according to Cook. 
“When we're really going, our opera- 
tion can move three or four cars a 
minute over the crest. It takes good, 
skilled people helping you, and we've 
got them here.” 

To unwind from his daily chal- 
lenges, Cook enjoys a round of golf 
and time with his family. Cook and his 
wife, who have been married 36 years, 
have seven children and fourteen 
grandchildren. And for.a little time 
away from home, Cook packs up his 
camper and heads for.the redwoods. 
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Various views of SP’s intermodal 


center at Avondale, La., one of the ° 


busiest on our system, are pictured on 
these pages. 

Both revenue and traffic volume 
have doubled at Avondale over the 
past two years. A large percentage 
of this traffic moves in mini-bridge 
service. 

The 37-acre center, one of 10 major 
intermodal facilities on our lines, has 
two tracks with “spots” for about 35 
rail cars and paved parking for about 
1,000 trailers and containers. 

It-has an overhead (straddle) crane 
capable of lifting 40-ton trailers or 
containers on or off flatcars in 90 sec- 
onds, and a special forklift which can 
load or unload “empties” and stack 
therm three high. 


Piggyback operations (left) are in full swing 
as dawn comes to Avondale intermodal cen- 
ter, Interchange Clerk C. L. Moore (above) 
completes paperwork on outbound ship- 
ment. Ramp Hostler S. Laborde (right) pre- 
pares to move straddle crane. 


decker, ramp supervisor; 


Intermodal traffic is extremely 
important to Southern Pacific. Last 
year, it contributed more than $143 
million or about 9 per cent of our total 
freight revenue. Nationally, revenues 
from intermodal traffic exceeded the 
$1 billion mark for the first time in 
1977. 

“Intermodal service gives us the 
ability to meet truck competition 
head-on,” says T. A. Fante, asst. vice 
president, Intermodal Traffic, “and it 
also provides our customers — both 
on and off-rail — with the advantages 
of rail service: low-cost handling for 
volume shipments, using less fuel 
than equivalent highway handling.” 

Intermodal freight revenues on our 
lines have increased about 34 per cent 
since 1975. 


Candid shots taken 
during busy day show 
(right) Paul Hebert, left, 
manager, intermodal 
center, and J. F. Ley~ 


(far right) Ramp Hostler 
L. Bailey; and (above) 
C. M. Dalton, asst. man- 
ager of the center. 


PROMOTIONS 


and 


eidatab hei 


Engineering Dept. 
Vien Move Up 
At San Francisco 


A number of Engineering Depart- 
ment people are receiving promotions 
as a result of recent changes in that de- 
partment. All will be headquartered at 
San Francisco, unless otherwise noted. 

Maintenance of Way: 

G. L. Murdock, district engineer, 
has been named engineer, mainte- 
nance of way. 

M. J. Karlovic, district engineer, 
moves up to become engineer, track. 

R. R. Mahon, division engineer, 
San Antonio, advances to become pro- 
duction engineer, 

J. B. Vernon, district engineer, 
Houston, has been appointed engineer 
— material. 

L. E. Anderson, special assistant, 
becomes manager, MofW budgets. 

Design and Construction: 

J.F. Lynch, Jr, manager of planning 
and budget control, has been named 
engineer, design and construction. 

B. G. Gallacher, asst. chief engineer, 
becomes engineer, design. 

Signal: 

R. C. Nagel, signal engineer, has 
been appointed engineer of signals. 

M. C, Fulks, Jr., principal asst. sig- 
nal engineer, becomes asst. engineer of 
signals. 

W, W. Allen, asst. to chief engi- 
neer, has been named manager, public 
projects. 

H. F, Dully and T. H. Kruttschnitt, 
Jr. will retain their titles as asst. chief 
engineers. 

Also announced were new assign- 
ments for several division engineers: 

J. K. Young moves from Dunsmuir 
to Bakersfiéld;.A. H. “Meyers, from 


Bakersfield to’Houston; J..W. Blasin- °°: 


game, from “Houston to-Pine Bluff; 
and -G.-R: Lilly, from: Pine, Bluff ‘to * 
Houston... y 
D.-P.-Capovilla, roadmaster, ‘West- 
ern Division, has been named asst.‘to 
division engineer—track at Dunsmuir. » 
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G. L. MURDOCK J.F. LYNCH 

Murdock, who has an engineering 
degree from the University of Utah, 
joined SP at Salt Lake in 1947. He 
served as a division engineer on the 
NWP and on the San Joaquin and 
Western Divisions, before being named 
district engineer. 

Lynch, an engineering graduate of 
the University of Nevada, joined the 
Company at San Francisco in 1954. 
He served as division engineer on 
the Western Division, asst. engineer, 
MofW&sS, at San Francisco, and dis- 
trict engineer, Houston, before his ap- 
pointment as manager, planning and 
budget control, 

Nagel, who attended the University 
of Nevada and Texas Western Univer- 
sity, entered SP service on the former 
Salt Lake Division in 1938. After ad- 
vancing through various Engineering 
Dept. posts, he was named asst. signal 
engineer in 1966 and signal engineer in 
1967. 


Mechanical Dept. 
Changes Announced 


Several major changes became ef- 
fective in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment’s locomotive section recently. 

C, E. Gable, regional manager — 
running maintenance at Roseville, was 


, Bamed ito the-same_ position at Los 


Angeles: *. : fas 
R:°M.. Smith, plant: manager, Los 


» Angeles, was appointed regional man- 


ager -—~ running maintenance at.Rose- 
ville, succeeding Gable. 


P. L.. Scott moves’ up: from plant © 


manager at San Antonio‘to the same 


zs 


R. C. NAGEL 


eed «a 
W. C, McCULLOCH 


position at Los Angeles, succeeding 
Smith. 

Michael Gogol, regional manager 
—~ running maintenance at Los Ange- 
les, advances to become chief quality 
control officer at San Francisco. 

R. R. Frederickson has been named 
plant manager at Roseville, succeeding 
J. C. Rubens, who has retired after a 
40-year Southern Pacific career. 

Gable joined SP as a sheetmetal 
worker helper in 1949 at Los Angeles. 
He served as asst. regional manager — 
running maintenance at Houston, be- 
fore being named to the Roseville post. 

Smith joined the Company as a 
machinist at Los Angeles in 1948 and 
was asst. master mechanic at Rose- 
ville, before he was named plant man- 
ager at Los Angeles. 

Scott started as a machinist appren- 
tice for SP at San Antonio in 1940 and 
was master mechanic there before be- 
ing named plant manager. 

Gogol joined SP as a draftsman at 
Houston in 1949. He served as asst. 
regional manager — running mainte- 
nance at Los Angeles before being 
named regional manager. 


NicCulloch Retires 
After 31-Year Career 


W; Carl McCulloch, chief geologist, 
SSP.Land Company, San Francisco, is 
retiring after 31° years with’ SP. 

McCulloch, who has a mining engi- 
neering degree from the University of 
Nevada’s Mackay School: of Mines,- 
joined SP at San Francisco as a geolo- 
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gist in 1946. He was named chief geol- 
ogist two years later, with systemwide 
responsibilities. 

During his career, McCulloch su- 
pervised the completion of a geolog- 
ical survey of SP’s outlying lands, 
covering 22,000 square miles in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Utah. He also 
helped assemble 30,000 acres of geo- 
thermal leases in California’s Imperial 
Valley, where SP is currently conduct- 
ing a research project with other firms, 
and he conducted an active mining, 
and oil and gas leasing program which 
has shown increasing volume and in- 
come over the years. 

McCulloch was honored by his alma 
mater as a “distinguished graduate.” 


Pope Gets Jaycee Post 


Charles Pope, Cotton Belt train dis- 
patcher at Pine Bluff, Ark., was re- 
cently elected president of the Pine 
Bluff Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Pope was named Outstanding Di- 
rector of the Pine Bluff Jaycees in 
1976, Outstanding First Year Jaycee in 
Arkansas for 1976 and Outstanding 
Jaycee in Arkansas for 1977. 


Sharp-Eyed Employees Honored 


Honored in recent weeks with SP’s 
Eagle Eye Award for “special alertness 
in finding defects which were not easily 
seen through regular observation, and 
for taking action which prevented pos- 
sible accidents” were: 

Car Inspectors J. W. Halland R. G. 
Took, both of Pine Bluff; Car Inspec- 
tor M. D. Wayman, Ogden; Carman 
G. E. Rideout, Houston; Telegrapher- 
Clerks A. D. Teall, Norden, and C. H. 
Lauderdale, Houston; and Roadmas- 
ter F. G. Rodriguez, Montello. 

Accepted for membership in the 
Wise Owl Club because they pre- 
vented serious injury to themselves by 
wearing proper eye protection equip- 
ment were: 

Laborers A. A. Romero, V. T. Ge- 
ron, P. Lopez and D. Zumwalt, all of 
the Tucson Division. 

G. F. Martin, track laborer, Tucson, 
avoided a possible foot injury because 
he was wearing safety shoes and has 
been made a member of the Golden 
Shoe Club. 


Carman C. E. Goss found this broken whee! 
on a loaded car during a recent inspection 
at Fresno. He has discovered and reported 
27 damaged wheels over the past three 
years and is a recent winner of SP's Eagle 
Eye Award. 


A Brighter Christmas for Disadvantaged Youngsters 


Southern Pacific added to the excitement of Christmas 
morning for disadvantaged youngsters in San Francisco by 
donating 350 model steam locomotives containing transis- 
tor radios to the San Francisco Fire Department’s Christmas 


toy drive. 


C. R. Andre, assistant supervisor, hazardous materials 
control, presents Captain Merv Fauss of the San Francisco 
Fire Department with one of the 11-inch scale models of the 
historic locomotive, the “C. P. Huntington.” Looking on is 
Fire Fighter Mike Chapman. 

“San Francisco’s fire fighters did a fine job of providing 
Christmas for these youngsters,” commented J. G. Shea, vice 
president-public relations. “SP was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to help them fill out Santa’s bag.” 

The original “C. P. Huntington,” SP #1, now belongs to 
the California State Railroad Museum in Sacramento. The 
locomotive was brought by ship around Cape Horn to San 
Francisco to assist in the construction of the first transcon- 


tinental railroad. 


Employees Dig Deep 
For United Way's 
1977 Campaign 


SP people {including those from our 
affiliates) have once again given gen- 
erously to United Way and similar 
community campaigns at some 40 
points around the system. In many 
cases they topped last year’s records 
by considerable amounts. The South- 
ern Pacific Foundation also donated 
about $262,000 to United Way organi- 
zations. 

San Francisco Bay Area employees 
set an all-time record with a United 
Way gift of more than $275,000 — up 
nine per cent from 1976. The number 
of employees participating also in- 
creased, and the per capita gift rose to 
$42 from $38.78 the previous year. 

Six headquarters departments 
achieved 100 per cent participation 
this year, and the Western Division — 
with Trainmaster M. H. Howard serv- 
ing as campaign chairman — donated 
$29,400 to the campaign, exceeding its 
1976 gift by 20 per cent. 

Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
employees increased their participa- 
tion in the Bay Area drive from 44 to 
54 per cent and upped their gift by 28 
per cent to $15,800 in 1977. W. G. Ack- 
erman, manager of safety and person- 
nel, was PMT’s campaign chairman. 

Those who provided the leadership 
for SP’s Bay Area drive were honored 
at a victory breakfast hosted by 
Southern Pacific on December 2. 
Speakers included Vice President L. E. 
Hoyt and O. G. Linde, president of SP 
Land Company, who served as chair- 
man of United Way’s San Francisco 
campaign this year. Vice President — 
Public Relations J. G. Shea was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

Receiving United Way “Apprecia- 
tion Awards” at the breakfast were 
Cheryl J. Krupa, manager, financial 
reporting, SP Land Company, who 
headed SP’s Bay Area campaign; C. E. 


Holding huge check representing record gift from our San Francisco Bay Area employees to 
United Way are Cheryl Krupa, who headed SP's Bay Area campaign; William R. Hutchinson, 
ieft, campaign associate, who accepted check on behaif of United Way; and SP Land Company 
President O. G. Linde, chairman of United Way's 1977 San Francisco campaign. 


Neal, retired asst. to chief engineer, 
who provided extensive volunteer as- 
sistance during the SP drive; and R. L. 
Rang, supervisor of audio-visual com- 
munications, who produced an origi- 
nal movie, “United Way Is Us,” for the 
SP campaign. 

The General Office campaign com- 
mittee included C. C. Robinson and L. 
C. Washington, Jr., who directed the 
training of solicitors; Joe Carlomagno, 
publicity director; Mrs. M. A. Hop- 
stock, treasurer; P. W. Ritter, auditor; 
and W. L. Luque, administrator. 

Houston Area employees gave 
$65,750 to the United Fund of Hous- 
ton and Harris County — the second 
largest amount donated by our people 
there in the past 10 years, with 63 per 
cent participation. 

Co-chairmen of the Houston United 
Way drive were D. R..Kirk, asst. vice 
president, and John R. Jenkins, gen- 


eral chairman, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way & Airline Clerks. J. R. Vanya, 
general chairman, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, 
served as labor chairman. 

Special “Appreciation Awards” were 
presented to Cynthia A. Spencer and 
W. V. Shaw, co-chairmen of the cam- 
paign at the Houston Car Heavy 
Maintenance Plant, where employees 
more than doubled their United Way 
gift this year, raising $10,310 with 89 
per cent participation. 

At Los Angeles, employees of SPand 
its affiliated companies gave approx- 
imately $81,000 to AID (Associated 
In-Group Donors). This achievement, 
too, was the result :of ‘a joint union- 
management effort. 

While . final results -are’-not yet 
available at.many locations, here are 
preliminary ‘figures -for‘:a ‘few ‘other 
points: continued page 14 
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Switchman Wins 
Legal Battle for 
‘Peek-A-Boo’ 


From Oakland, California to Istan- 
bul, Turkey he’s known as the “rooster 
man.” 

Don Nelson, a 31-year-old switch- 
man out of Oakland, is a folk hero. A 
Bantam rooster named Peek-A-Boo, 
and the legal battle which ensued, 
brought him worldwide notoriety. 

What began as a fight to keep a 
rooster in his own back yard, ultimate- 
ly developed into Nelson’s right to live 
a rural lifestyle in an urban setting. 

When Nelson and his wife, Cindi, 
and their two children moved into 
their house in Alameda, California 
three years ago, they began a garden 
that soon evolved into an urban farm, 
even though it only takes up 80 square 
yards. No one objected to the vegeta- 


bles, but neighbors complained about 
the rooster and brought charges. 

The court battle attracted the atten- 
tion of the media. A San Francisco 
television station, as well as news- 
papers throughout the United States 
and the world, carried the story. The 
Nelsons established a Peek-A-Boo 
Legal Defense Fund and donations 
covered most of the $4,000 in legal 
fees. 

“We sold bumper stickers, T-shirts, 
rooster-booster buttons, even Peek-A- 
Boo’s baby chicks,” Nelson notes. “But 
the incredible part is that a lot of peo- 
ple just wanted to contribute to the 
cause —- it represented their fight’ for 
personal rights, too.” 

In May 1977 the court ruled in 
Nelson’s and Peek-A-Boo’s favor. 

“I have what I consider to be the 
ideal lifestyle — the best of both 
worlds,” Nelson, a ten-year SP veter- 
an, proudly explains. “I have a good 
job with SP which pays well, offers 


flexible hours, and at the same time 
provides a secure base so 1 can bea city 
farmer, too.” 


Carrizozo Clerk 
Is Spare Time 
‘Pro’ Bowler 


From a novice to a pro in only ten 
years — that’s the story of bowler Fred 
Vega, 35, a Southern Pacific clerk in 
Carrizozo, N.M. 

Carrizozo, a small town of about 
1,300 persons along the SP line in 
south-central New Mexico, didn’t 
have too much going for it in the way 
of entertainment until a recreation 
center with eight bowling lanes was 
built ten years ago. 

That’s when the SP veteran of 17 
years first picked up a bowling ball. 
Today he’s a professional with mem- 
berships in the Professional Bowlers 
Assn., the New Mexico-Texas Mas~ 
ters Bowling Assn., and a total of a 
dozen perfect 300 games — four in 
sanctioned competition — during his 


ten year career. On his left hand Vega 
proudly wears a large ring he won for 
rolling a perfect game in a tournament 
in Denver. 

Although Vega began bowling some- 
what late in life, he admits it did not 
come naturally. “I work at it,” he says. 
“It takes time.” One year after he 
started, Vega’s average was 198; today 
it’s up to 214. 

Whenever he can get off work or has 
a day off, he enters regional tourna- 
ments. Quite often he wins, or places in 
the money. “I can’t get rich at it like 
this,” says Vega who limits his compe- 
tition to regional tournaments despite 
the lure of the big money in the pro 
bowling tour. “J treat it as a hobby.” 


He also considers it family enter- 
tainment. His wife, Nenna, has a 165 
bowling average, and six-year-old 
Fred Jr. is now starting to roll a bowl- 
ing ball. 

Vega’s next tournament is coming 
up next month in Albuquerque. 
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Candid Labor-Management Seminars 


Southern Pacific Transportation 
Company plans to continue in 1978 
with the successful series of Labor- 
Management Communications Semi- 
nars conducted in 1977, President D. 
kK. McNear announced. 

The most recent of these meetings 
were held at San Francisco on No- 
vember 14 and at Houston November 
22, with vice presidents and general 


chairmen of labor organizations rep-. 


resenting SP and Cotton Belt employ- 
ees sitting down with top officers of the 
railroads in day-long sessions which 
provided “equal time” for all attendees 
to present their views in an informal 
setting, 

“These meetings were not for the 


United Way 


from page 12 


Portland: $9,293, up 12 per cent 
from 1976, with an average gift of 
$32.72. 

Eugene: $15,205, up 25 per cent 
from 1976, with a 10 per cent increase 
in the average contribution. 

Sacramento-Roseville: $17,677, with 
about 40 per cent participation. 

Tucson: $9,915, with 287 employees 
participating. 

Phoenix: $4,213 — nearly double 
what was raised last year. 

E! Paso: $5,018, with 307 SP people 
contributing. 

Pine Bluff: $30,072, a 10 per cent 
increase over last year. 


chairmen of the drive at SP’s Car Heavy 
Maintenance Plant in Houston, where em- 
ployees doubled their "77 United Way gift. 
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purpose of handling any contract mat- 
ters or settling any specific griev- 
ances,” McNear explained, “Rather, 
they were communications seminars 
— which is what we named them — 
and they were for the sole purpose of 
improving our two-way, face-to-face 
communications by defining problem 
areas and enlisting the combined effort 
of labor and management to resolve 
day-to-day operating matters by a 
cooperative rather than a legalistic 
approach. 

“In short, the aim was to get every- 
one working as members of the team, 
so that we can turn in a better all- 
around performance in meeting the 
intense competition we face, notonlyto 


retain existing business but to increase 
our market share. I feel that the meet- 
ings were extremely valuable in help- 
ing us move in that direction, and 
many of the union officers said that 
they felt the same.” 

The union leaders brought up 
matters on which they offered con- 
structive criticisms and suggestions for 
improvement. Management represen- 
tatives presented detailed information 
about their departments’ programs 
and goals for 1978. 

Chairman B. F. Biaggini attended 
both of the November meetings “as a 
listener” through the entire proceed- 
ings and was the speaker at the lunch- 
eons hosted by the Company. 


Civic Appointments 
for SP Employees 


Elected or appointed to various 
posts: Pat Stinson, district sales man- 
ager, Salinas, as president, Salinas 
Chamber of Commerce; E. H. Bed- 
well, Jr., as a director, Milwaukee 
Traffic Club; D. E. Ray, district sales 
manager, Indianapolis, as a three-year 
director, Eastern Indiana Transporta- 
tion Club and as a two-year director, 
Indianapolis Traffic Club; Mary A. 
Brouillette, SP Land Co., San Fran- 
cisco, as a member, San Francisco 
Community College Centers’ Ad- 
visory Board; Earl L. Eckhoff, sales 
rep., Ft. Worth, asa director, Lubbock 
Transportation Club; and C.S. Monk, 
district sales manager, Dallas, as presi- 
dent, Transportation Club of Dallas. 


Huge Outlay for Maintenance trom page 4 


to repair, 

There is also snow and slide remov- 
al, maintenance of culverts, and count- 
less other projects required to keep the 
right of way in good condition. 

Accomplishing this essential work is 
a continual battle and a never-ending 
challenge. Severe weather conditions, 
whether it be rain, snow.or drought, or 
the increasing cost of supplies and 
materials, play havoc with a budget 
that must keep the railroad’s right of 
way in top shape. 


“It makes it necessary for us to find 
ways to use our manpower and mate- 
tials more effectively each year,” Berk- 
shire notes. 

Changes in the organizational struc- 
ture of the Maintenance of Way ad-, 
ministrative effort are being developed 
this year to increase efficiency by more 
sharply defining functional responsi- 
bility. The result should provide SP’s 
customers with the continued quality 
of. service they ‘have come ‘to expect 
and_rely ‘on. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT: W. E. Loumis, fo 
labor relations officer; and K. R, Peller, to manager — special 
Projects, both at San Francisco. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: W. 8. Larson, fo assistant 
Superintendent, El Paso, and R. 9. Lewis, to supervisor of 
training, Engine Service Training Center, Cerritos. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: M. J. Hogan, to sales represen- 
tative, Chicago; A. 8. Gossett, fo sales representative, Kansas 
City; N. D. Lambdin, to assistant district sales manager, and 
Richard E. Seitz. fo sales representative, both at Philadelphia. 


RETIREMENTS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO; 0. W. Bell, printing 
machine operator; PG. Vaughan, labor relations officer. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. W. Coge- 
land, fineman; A. M. Joknson, truck operator; T. R, Bead, fore- 
man; 8, G. Rivera, weider; J.D. Russell, focomotive engineer; 4. 
H. Shelton, conductor; C. Shepherd, faborer; E. J. Walker, foco- 
motive engineer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: L. J. Borel. foreman; H. J. Fritz, 
clerk; W. J. Traxler, car inspector. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: M. Belta- 
tl, clerk; R. L. Clitton, machinist; £. A. Cox, yardmaster; H. E. 
Culver, foreman; 6. E. Davis, waiter; W.W. Heiner, carman; J. A. 
Lemaster, equipment installer; 8. 1. Lindsey. conductor; C. J. 
Livak, /ead signafman; 1. G. Lopez, manager—wire chief: 0. L. 
‘McDonald, chief clerk; A. P. McGuire, conductor; T, A. Navarrete, 
grinder operator; L. G. Palmer, locomotive engineer; J. L. 
Pickler, conductor; F.C, Pithart, efectrician; P. A. Roch, secre 
tary; V. Rojas, sheetmeta! worker; G. E. Senior, ‘ecomotive en- 
gineer; W. C. Vansickls and G. J. Wallace, hefpers, L. Walker, 
train attendant; W. €. Waller, brakeman; R. £. Williams, clerk. 

GREGON DIVISION: F, Darley, supplyman, ©. R. Davidson, 
trucker; L. P. Derry, focomotive engineer; B. Hill and H. F. 
James, /aborers; L. Miller, fead car inspector; F. R. O'Connell, 
locomotive engineer; E, ©. Teaney, helper; H. Wesby, track 
walker, J, R. Wolfe, clerk. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: ¥. 1. 
Clevenger, agent-telegrapher; W. A. Edwards, truck operator; 
W. Hi. Flint, focomotive engineer; J. M. Gomes, car inspector; R. 
Hernandez and L. 1. Keenan, /aborers; 1. W. Hooper, conductor; 
J. G. Lenzi, machinist; P. T. Nichols, conductor; D. Stone, car 
inspector. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: V. L. Bracewell, brakeman; K. 
Lambert. yardmaster; W. N. Reed, focomotive engineer; M. 
Schiltick, fead car inspector. 

TUCSON GIVISIGN: J. Cuellar, car inspector; £. A. Curzon, 
brakeman; J. §. Dtaz, machine operator; W. G. Hanthorn, te- 
Jegrapher; R. M. dage, efectrician; W. W. Kyler, signaiman; T. 
1. Lefan, helper; E. Little, telegrapher; J. 8. Lopez and J. Mata, 
faborers, F. Mantellano, machine operator; L. 0. Stanley, fore- 
man; N.C, Stringer. telephone operator; N. Valdez, stockman; 
J. 4. Wheelln, conductor; 4. B, Willams, track finer operator. 

WESTERH DIVISION: E. W. Boyle, helper; W. E. Burks, 
laborer; 4. B. Collier, assistant foreman; W. F. Feener, assist- 
ant agent; J. G. Guerra, oiler; M. B. Pigott, locomotive engi- 
reer, G. 0. Ramirez, truck operator; V. P. Sewell, brakeman; C. 
Studer. fead painter; J. Williams, train attendant. 

OTHERS: C. Carito, fabarer, NWP; E. H. McGarty, sales 
representative, Philadelphia; P. A. Smilth, assistant district 
sales manager, Philadelphia. 

ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTEAN RAILWAY; W. Aaron, fore- 
man; M. V. Belt, conductor; E. E. Butler. yardmaster; P. A. 
Greene, clerk-telegrapher; V. 8. Gulledye, head clerk; E. F. 
Hofimana, general cferk; 0. B. Hooper, foreman; H. Lang. stow- 
man, W. T. Rushing, machinist; M. F. Scutt, general clerk; 8. K. 
Wallis, bilt and voucher clerk, 
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DEATHS 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: J. A. Chenautt and H. W. 
Hoffman, foremen; C. P. Groves, machinist; J. M. Robinson, 
trucker, 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: W. B. Wiley, general 
freight claim agent. Pensioners: L. ¥. Chenoweth, L. 8. Ford. J. 
Gallagher, 6. M. Harvey, J. M. Kingsford and T. P. McCloskey, 
clerks. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: Pensioners: 
C,H. bet, signatman; M.H. Harvey, clerk; A. Henson, cook; LC. 
McGlohn, dispatcher; J. J. McMiltan, foreman; W. M. Aust, 
office engineer; B. Weinberg. clerk. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: E. Glade arid 5. Ster- 
ling, faborers; W. J. Rasmussen, locomotive engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: E. |. 
Davison, yardmaster: J. M. Glass, crew dispatcher; W. J. 
Matsdarf, switchman, J. W. Meredith, senior zone biti clerk; 0. 
Magel, train clerk; C. A. Nugent, switchman. Pensioners: F. 4, 
Baker, conductor; W. G. Baldwin, locomotive engineer; E. K. 
Bawer and J. i. Cornwell, clerks; W. 8. Caiderwacd, stockman; 
€. W, Ellis, claims inspector; J. J. Flocta, foreman; J. A. Frost, 
locomotive engineer; O. M. Flippin and B. F. Gray. conductors: 
C,H. LeCornu and H. B. Orrence, machinis E. Partenheimer, 
locomotive engineer; P. 4, Pautson, fireman; R. 0, Simpkins 
and F. D. Smith, foremen; A. J. Smith, conductor. 
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‘OBEGON BIVISIGN: Pensioners: H. M. Briggs. conductor; J. 
M, Bryan, ocomotive engineer; €. A. Hallett, carpenter; BR. H. 
Lenrbass, conductor; L. L. Reidy. chief clerk; G. J. Scatt. con- 
ductor. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: E. S. 
Harris, locomotive engineer, Pensioners: C. 0. Addy, maif 
handler; C. T. Azevedo, elevator operator; C. J. Brawn and J. 
M. Cochran, clerks, J. F. Claunch, foreman; H. J. Fabrettt, ma- 
chinist; J. 4. Horgan, clerk: E. H. Hutshingon, supptyman; C. H. 
aackson, pipefitter; 8. J. Mussa, boilermaker; E. E. Ruan, con- 
ductor; M. Ovadek and J. £. Rush, focomotive engineers; L. E. 
Peaman, switchman; M. J. Schafer and £. C. Smith, car inspec- 
tors; &. W. Shepard, pipefitter; A. Verasott, locomotive engi- 
neer; tL. E. Waed, machinist; 1, 0. Woodward, carpenter; 0. £. 
Yarwoou, uphoisterer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: C. D. Shaw, Jocomotive engineer. 
Pensioners: H. H. Pipes and L. J, Seabaugh, locomotive engi- 
neers; V, A. Tucker, conductor; E. Walters, janitor. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: £. 2. Chaney. 
feiegrapher; F. B. Cranmare and F. b. Wolfe, focomotive 
engineers; P, Kirby, blacksmith; H. Yoshikawa, laborer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: L. R. Adams, roadmaster; 
F. M. Barger. car distributor; J. ¥. Crosby, foreman; K. E. 
Birdner, maif and baggage handier; $. T. Grot{. conductor; M. 
J. Hammett, timekeeper; A. Martin. foreman: K.C. Macn, helper; 
M. Reyes and 7. Ulibarri, faborers, F. $. Salnz, mail and bag- 
gage handler. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: A. G. Baker, car inspec- 
tor; R. F. Bolling, yardmaster; J. Berges. chief clerk, L..Ca- 
renato, foreman; 0. R. Curmins, yardman; L. E. Frederick, 
inachinist; M. Gallardo, car inspector; 0. Gemignani, carman; E. 
Gutierrez, switch cleaner; J. Hirsch, focomotive engineer; $. 
Holmes, fuel oif attendant; &, G. Nelson, mail and baggage 
handler; A. £. Ross and 6. F, Schubert. clerks; E. L. Smith, con- 
ductor: 1. R. Voorhees, brakeman. 

OFHERS: Pensioners: L. C. Rurrow, conductor and J. H. 
Richals, ocomotive engineer, both with the Cotton Belt. 
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Track Geometry Car 


Ronald K. Croxton, supervisor of 
SP's track geometry car, climbs 
aboard the new unit at Fresno. 
Operator Donald Lasseigne 

is seated at car's controls. See 
the story on this car — the most 
advanced of its kind in the 
world — appearing on page 6. 
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